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MEDICINE 
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ETTE! Seple mbe) 3) 


Blood Safety Questioned 


Cases of jaundice, believed traceable to virus in 
blood plasma, are reported, but health and medical authori- 
ties are satisfied irradiation is effective when properly done. 


human blood plasma 


> THE SAFETY of 


en treated with ultraviolet light 


dS c 
to destroy possible jaundice virus in it is 
questioned by three groups of doctors re 
porung in the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
Mepicat Association (Sept. 16). 


} 


this kind of jaundice, 


SeruImN 


Eighteen cases of 
Known medically as 
hepatitis, are 
tors reporting believe the sickness was due 
given the patients 


homologous 
. 
reported. In all cases, the doc 


to virus in the plasma 
ror other Inesses 
But, says an 
of the A. M. A. Journal, 
withhold blood or 
these 


tne issue 


“physicians should 


editorial in same 


not plasma from any 


patient becau of adverse reports; 


however their indiscriminate use should be 
discourage¢ 
Discovery that the virus of this hepatitis 
inactivated in blood serum by ul 
irradiation and that the plasma 
affected led to adoption 


rradiation as the ofhcial 


could ve 
tray iolet 
otherwise 


was not 


of ultraviolet 


nethod of sterilizing plasma. During the 
two years since then, the Journal editorial 
points out, only a few sporadic cases ol 
hepatitis have been reported following ex 
tensive use of irradiated plasma 


Officials at the National Institute of 
Health in Washington state they are 


hed that irradiation, properly done, is ef 


saus 


fective for sterilizing plasma and that they 


will continue to require it for all blood 


products for the armed forces and civilian 
use. 

Hepatitis, meaning inflammation of the 
liver, may come from various causes. In 


this particular condition it is caused by a 
The yellowing of skin and whites 
symp 


virus. 
of the eyes known 
tom of this and of other liver diseases 

Not all 


There is 


as jaundice is a 


in thei 
the 


persons have this virus 


blood. no laboratory test for 
laboratory animal 
the U. S 


have 


virus in blood, and no 
is susceptible to it. Scientists at 
National Health 

tried silkworms in the hope of finding a 
laboratory used to 


test human blood for this virus. The silk 


Institute of even 


, , 
animal that could pe 


worms, however, did not prove susceptible 
to the virus. 
A. Jour 


donors 


Processors of plasma, the A. M 
nal blood 
carefully, eliminating those with a 
with hepa 


adv is¢cs, should screen 
history 
contact 


of suspicious illness o1 


titis. Equipment for irradiating the plasma 
checked for efh 


equipment used fo 


should be continuously 
ciency. Needles 


collecting blood must be sterilized by auto 


and 


claving or boiling. Users of plasma, in 


hospitals or private practice, should 


bout the sterility of all 


to puncture the 
Needles used in 


source of the 


qually careful 
skin or to 


giving the 


materials used 
ollect blood. 
plasma might be a virus if 
not sterilized 

A more direct test for the 
effect of ultraviolet 
sought, the medical journal also points out 
At present a sample of plasma that has 
been irradiated is seeded with a test bacillus 
and again irradiated. If the test organism 
has been destroyed, this is considered proof 
irradiation steriliza 


virus-killing 


irradiation should be 


of the efhiciency of the 


uuon. 
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EDUCATION 
Hollywood Tricks Do 
Not Aid Film Learning 


> HOLLYWOOD tricks to capture atten- 
tion in instruction films do not help learn 
ing. They may interfere with it. 
naval trainees and 
1,576 army recruits saw one of five ver 
sions of a training film on use of machine 
shop measuring tools or they saw no film 
at all. All were later given an information 
test on the film’s content. 
Results of the were 
State College, Pa., to the American Psy 
chological Association by Dr. D. Morgan 
Neu of Pennsylvania State College. 


Two groups ol 1.055 


test 


reported in 


The group that saw no film at all got 
lower than those who saw the film. 
The version with no attention-getting de 
not more so than 


scores 


vices was as effective if 
the jazzed up versions. The versions con 
taining irrelevant visual material or irrele 
vant sound may have interfered with learn 
ing. 

Devices like ultra close-ups, spot-lighting, 
and pointing do not necessarily help learn 
ing, it was found. 
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ENGINEERING 
Grinding Tough Materials 
Easy with Liquid Nitrogen 


can be 
which 


> THE TOUGHEST materials 
ground to a powder by a process 
utilizes liquid nitrogen developed by the 
Linde Air Products Company of New York. 
The function of the liquid nitrogen, which 
is used in spray the ma 
rial to be pulverized to a point of maxi 
The can be 


form, is to cool 


mum fragility. new process 


used to rapidly mechanically 


pulver 


1950 


tough or heat-sensitive materials such a 


pharmaceuticals, insecticides, foo 
Vilamins an 


plastics, 
stuffs, 
other organic materials. 


substances containing 

In operation, liquid nitrogen is injectec 
into a chamber between the feed hoppe 
and a high-speed stainless steel pulverizin, 
mill. The fine liquid nitrogen spray play 
on the material passing through, cooling 
to a low temperature. 

It has not been found necessary as yet t 
cool materials to the temperature of liqui 
nitrogen, approximately 320 degrees below 
zero Fahrenheit. One great advantage i 
using liquid nitrogen instead of some othe: 
nitrogen is an inet 
react chemically wit! 


liquehed gas is that 
element and does not 
materials being ground. 

At the 


grinding is limited to high-cost material 


present time, liquid nitroget 


that are able to absorb the added grinding 


cost. An important use will be in grinding 
materials that might be changed in one way 
or another by the heat generated by high 
speed grinding. 

Materials with low melting points, as an 
example, normally overheat and prevent 
continuous grinding, or sometimes the 
grinding results in torn rather than sharply 
defined particles. The inert nitrogen atmos 
phere will be of aid in grinding explosives 
and oxidizable materials. A tempera 
ture mill will prevent loss of aromatics and 


low 


volatiles. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Corporation Reports 
Understood by 1 out of 4 


> THE ANNUAL reports of billion dollar 
corporations cannot be understood by 75 
out of 100 American adults. 

This was the report of Drs. Siroon Pasha 
lian and William J. E. Crissy, of New York 
University and Queens College in New 
York, based on a study of the readability 
of samples taken from 26 such reports. 

On the whole, they found, the general 
level of reading is difficult. The human in 
terest value is “dull.” 

One difficulty was in the use of large 
numbers of figures. When from 10 to 20 
figures appear in a single 100-word sample 
of text, the author should take warning and 
think putting them in a table o 
chart, the investigators suggest. 


about 


Corporation reports should pay more at 
tention to individual personalities, the in 
vestigators urge. 

“People are interested in people,” they 
conclude. “They want to become better 
acquainted with the outstanding personali 
ties of the corporation. Yet, among the 
21,100 words sampled in this study only 20 
names were mentioned.” 

Personalities were largely confined to 
obituaries. 
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Armed Forces Test Valid 


The armed forces qualification test, criticized as 
being too difficult, tests what it is designed to test. The men 


simply are not qualified. 


> THE ARMED forces qualification test 
nped on by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
id of as flunking too 
any men, is doing just what it is designed 
do, Army records indicate. 


Selective Service, 


' 


This test is designed to keep out of the 
rmy those men who are so stupid o1 
ignorant that they Army 
nore harm than the enemy itself. Difficulty 
of the test was planned so as to disqualify 
13% of men of is just that 
proportion of the population that is too low 
l 


would do the 


draft age. It 


n intelligence or education to make good 
ldiers, Army figures indicate. 

Actual rejections during the month of 
July for failure on the mental test amounted 
to 15.2%, a figure slightly higher than the 
drafted men 
representative ol 


expected 13%. But the sent 
to the Army 
the whole population. Screened out were 
all those who had enlisted in the Navy or 
Air Force, all veterans, all college boys who 
were in the upper 50% of their 


and all R. O. T. C. 


Passing mark on the test 


were Nnolt 


classes, 
students. 

was not set 
Army; it was set by Congress in 
1948, where it 


accept 


y the 
the Selective Service Act of 
Army 
men who make a score better than 70 
General Classification 


Is provided that the should 


on the old Army 
Test. 

By giving the all-services test to 
12,000 men taken the old 
GCT, an equivalent on the new test for 


new 
who had also 
the grade of 70 on the old one was found. 
This is the new cutting point. 


The new 
since Jan. | of this year, is the answer to a 


test, which has been in use 
demand that all the armed forces have one 
single scale for measuring the talents of 
their men. It was prepared by experts from 
the personnel research section of the Army 
and from equivalent offices in the Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 


Practically all the experts who worked on 


1 


the test 
War II; the rest had been civilian employees 


had seen service during World 


the Armed Forces during the war. 
The test is designed to measure native 
ntelligence, that is, the ability to learn what 
soldier. needs to know, and also ability 
read simple instructions. 

Care was taken to make the instructions 
the test clear and simple to understand. 
very word used was looked up on the 
Thorndike list of difficulty, 


1d no word was included that was above 


mous word 


uurth grade difficulty. 
Three kinds of questions are included in 


the test. kind is arithmetic 


Onc 
none of the questions beyond eighth grade 
in difficulty. Some questions test knowledg« 
of words. And then there are questions that 


reasoning, 


measure ability to sense spatial relations 


This is measured, for example, when a 


drawing shows the surface of a construc 


tion of irregular form built of blocks. The 


candidate is asked to count how many 
blocks were used to build the form. Abil 
itv to do this has been found to be a good 


index to ability in certain occupations such 
as that of automobile mechanic. 
i tii Ses glen tet , | 
Betore being used in the test, every single 


question was first tried out in recruiting 


ofhces throughout the country to find out 


MEDICINE 


Two Medica 


> TWO medical firsts are reported from 
the Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, Md. 


| 1 ‘ 
A mental patient who choked himself to 


death was one ol 


Morton J. 


the firsts reported by Drs 


Aronson and Samuel V. Thomp 


1950 


211 
its dificulty. Trials were made on two and 
a half times as many questions as were 
ictually used. Those selected were found 
to distinguish best between good soldiers 


and poor soldiers. 
The test as a whole 


was then tried out on 


12,000 men who were representative of all 


the armed services in the last vear of the 
war. 

Whenever a man fails the mental test. 
he is immediately checked up on to see 


whether or not he is goldbricking. His 


work record and history of schooling, as 


draft 
found, fol 


board, are ex 
example, that 


provided by his own 


amined. If it is 


has graduated from high school, he is 


in the Army regardless of his score on the 
' ‘ ! 
test. Less than one high school graduate 


a hundred should fail this test. Also 


out o 


[ 
t he has held a good job, that is considered 


is evidence that he is not defhcient in in 


telligence, no matter what his test score. 


If, however, he has a history of never 
] 1,1 } ] ’ ' 
being able to hold a job or to stay in school, 
hat is considered to indicate that he would 
not be a good man in the Army. 
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Firsts 


} 


son, of the c Section 


Neuropsychiat 
The other was a patient saved from death 
ifter his temperature had gone up to 106 


} 
degrees in a state of acute excitement. Ex 
] ] 


tremely high temperatures are not unusual 





ANTI-SUBS—The ZPN airship, newly developed for the U. S. Navy, will 

help to combat the submarine menace in the event of future war. The net, 

shrouding the huge ship, is used to hold the helium-filled envelope down 
while the control car and other fixtures are being attached. 








catatonic excitement, when 
the temperature mounts rapidly and in a 


110 de 


in patients in 


few minutes may go as high as 


These cases usually die. 


ut < 


his patiert was saved by rapid action 


m the part the physicians. In addition to 


| | 
catment with antubioucs, Darbiturates and 
rge doses of vitamins, he was given adren 
Practically continuous 


Elec 


’ 
i cortical extract 


i 
] 
a r \ ; 
iicOhnol sponge Daths were given 


r } l , tr ’ 
ric SNOCK reatmen 


him 
was U ied. 
went dow n, 


Gradually the temperature 


the excitement subsided and blood pressure 
ind chemistry returned to normal. The 
patient re cred with no memory of what 


he had be a through. 


The oth vatient, after repeated suicide 
threats, sucdi nly went wild on his birth 
day and thir himself about his room. He 

il to be restrained from mutilating him 

lt. Then stuck out his tongue and 
clamped lis teeth down on it and held 


his breath. During one such spell of breath 

holding, his heart stopped beating. 
Artificial 

stimulants 


de id. 


The physicians’ full report on 


injection ot 


him. He 


respiration and 


failed to restore was 
these two 


patients is contained in the current AMER 
ICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHtaTRY (Sept.) 
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AERONAUTICS 

Plane Wings without Rivets 
From New Forging Process 
> RIVET-LESS wings for airplanes, con 


structed by a forging that 
saves cost, time and metal in the manufac 


new process 


ture of wing panels, were revealed in Day 


ton, Ohio, at the Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base. 

The process Was developed by the Air 
Materiel Command's Industrial Planning 


Division, the Lockheed 
Burbank, Calif., 


Aircraft Corpora 
and the Wyman 


won, 





AERONAUTICS 


What are the 
p. 220 


safest kind of plane seats? 
ASTRONOMY 


What 
p. 214 


color is the daylight sky in Mars? 


CHEMISTRY 


What was the last unknown ingredient in the 
Stradivarivs violin varnish? p. 214. 


Why are candy factories dangerous? p. 217 


Cover, Temple University, 


p. 215, National 


Photographs 
Stee! Corporation; 





Question Box 


Research 
Advisory Committee for 
Red Cross; p. 224, Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Gordon Company, Worcester, Mass. It util 
izes specially designed dies and a vertical 
hydraulic press to forge one-eighth inch 


thick integrally-stiffened wing. skins, thus 
eliminating the need for riveted reinforce 
ments. 

With present wings, there may be up 


to 15,000 rivets in a wing surface. Cost ol 
both rivets and installation is wiped out by 
the new forging method. There is also a 
saving in the amount of aluminum 
required for fabrication when it is ma 
chined out of solid stock. In the old process 
a large percentage of the aluminum ends 


great 


up as trimmings and chips which must b« 


returned to manufacturers for reuse. 


The new rivetless panels are being man 

fact 1 in tl lant of the W ’ 
ufactured in the plant o ne yma! 
Gordon Company. A German scientist, Karl 
Braeuninger, assigned to the Air Force, is in 
arge of the project. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Giant Fruits Aid 
Plant Genetic Study 
> SCIENTISTS at Geneva, N. Y like 


nothing better than to open their mail and 
find apples the size of grapefruit or grapes 
which look like small plums. 

\s fall’s harvest season approached, Dr. 
John Einset of the New York State Agri 
cultural Experiment Station sent out a call 
for such giant fruit, or “sports” as they are 
called. If you find an elephantine apple or 
a king-sized grape, you can aid in a long 
range study of uncommon plant genetics. 

Send the fruit to the Geneva station for 
examination, and carefully mark the tree 
or vine where you found it. Describe the 
fruit briefly and give the name and address 
of the grower on the postcard to the ex 
periment station. 

True apple “sports” are often twice nor 
mal size, flatter and irregular in outline. 





ENGINEERING 
What kind of sawdust house 
against a big bad wolf? p. 217. 
What metal can both cool and heat houses? 


p. 222. 


will stand 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


How many people 
reports? p. 210. 


understand corporation 


NAVIGATION 


How can store sale crowds be kept moving? 
p. 217. 


211, 


Aeronautics; p 


Goodyear; p. 213, U. §S 
218, American 


Institute; p. 








The tree on which they grow usually ha 
thick twigs and a flat, bushy shape. Grap 
vines with unusual ambition sometimes turn 
out twice the size of those on 

The reason is an unusua 
combination of the tiny bodies in the ger: 
These determin 


gQrapes 


neighboring vine. 


cells called chromosomes. 
hereditary characteristics in plants and an 
mals alike. 
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lly ha =DICINE pression or position or some comment 
Grap . shows that something in the booklet has 
es tur) Malady of Our Times struck home, the doctor and patient can 
> on discuss it. In this way the doctor and pa 
Inusu: ad tient both learn what emotional disturbance 
€ geri High blood pressure personalities are characteristic may be causing the high blood pressure in 


ermin this particular patient. From this, methods 


nd an of the era in which we live. Such persons need to find their of relieving the stress and the anxiety about 
individuality and adjust in the best way to demands. the high blood pressure may be worked out. 
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“characteristic of our times,” Dr. Robert finding his own inner individuality and sec 


i Sterling Palmer of Massachusetts General ond, to adjust it as best he can to current Develop New Type Conveyor 
lospital, Boston, declares in a report to demands. This cultural factor in the causa 
Belt for Industry 


> THE HIGH blood pressure personality “The task is first to assist the patient in 
ENGINEERING 








= 14 the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MeEDICAI tion of the disease presents a_ problem, 
AssoctaTion (Sept. 23). doubtless insurmountable in one or several 2 oe 
| “Practicality, objectivity and adaptability” generations. This is not a reason for failur« > U. S. STEEL rolled out a new type ol 
e the chief characteristics of high blood cither to state the problem or to attempt to industrial conveyor on which loads move 
=. pb pressure personalities, he finds from a study do something about it.” automatically to dead center and stay there. 
“eo § 50 patients. The study, he points out, Dr. Palmer worked out a technique fo Invented by E. T. Lorig, chief engineer 
c was made by a physician specializing in inducing strain in patients with high blood — of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., a U.S. Steel 
$10.06 internal medicine, not by a_ psychiatrist. pressure. It consisted in having the patient subsidiary, the conveyor is a pathway of 
ore tha Originality, special skills and even spe leaf through a 45-page loose-leaf notebook. steel rollers. On each axle are twin rolls, 
foreign cial interests are conspicuous by their On the first pages of the notebook are given each tapered slightly from the center out, 
ies ibsence,” he reports. simple statements about heart disease, high but tilted so their working surfaces form 
ce state The personality pattern he found in the — blood pressure and the outlook for patients a straight line. 
ge 50 high blood pressure patients is not spe with this condition. On each of 20 pages is The net effect is a “toe-in” force toward 
ific for high blood pressure. It is the printed the statement of a painful life situa the center of the conveyor. As an object 
Inc. Re personality’s protective coloring induced — tion or event from the history of an actual moves along the rolls, friction centers it 
‘ a the prey uling norm l climate.” patient with high blood pressure. Out ne exactly. The engineers dubbed the principle 
to avail Tension results when this outer coat of II brief case histories of patients, espe planar action.” Conveyors based upon this 
a does not fit the patient's inne disposition, cially in their psychosomatic aspects, are principle are already at work in several 
INGS of he states. then given. U.S. Steel plants. The rolls are being manu 
This tension is not specific for high blood The patient reads, comments and asks = factured by Carnegie-Illinois in Johnstown, 
nd class pressure, either, but “contributes important questions. The blood pressure 1s taken at Pa. 
Ss We: ’ 1 ’ F of : . a _ "he . 
ance for y to the deve opment of other diseases o one or two minute intervals. When a_ris« Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 
provided avilization. n blood pressure, a telltale change in ex 
yn, para 
ty. ARCHAEOLOGY 
~y e~ : Monks Slowly Rebuild 
—— Destroyed Monastery 
Advertis. > THE SOUND of the pick and shovel 
~ + pees are familiar to any archaeologist. Those 
39. who have dug up ancient cities know the 
task of trying to assemble broken pots, 
cuneiform tablets, stone inscriptions, life- 
Fees. size marble statues or mosaics. 
a oe At Monte Cassino, of World War Il 
e: Edwin fame, emerges a new romance to archae 
co ology. On top of this mountain overlooking 
Aapdome the plains across which American troops 
eaten fought for merciless weeks, the sound of the 
Iniversity stone hammers beats a tatto. The monks are 
= oe rebuilding their monastery according to 
Dubos ancient plan. Here lie thousands of frag 
. ments made by recent steel shells and ex 
Swanson, plosives—all being restored like a giant 
em the mosaic. 
_ Sateen In one corner of a courtyard a_ black 
robed monk is assembling carved marbl 
ce Presi- blocks according to his pen and ink sketch 
e: Alex- of the way they were before the bombs 
ecretary: came, 
ze BX} DEFIES GRAVITY—By a 20-degree uptilt of his circular conveyor model, The chapel was demolished by shell-Gre, 
» Water, E. T. Lorig defies the laws of gravity. Inventor of the self-centering roll, he — but the tomb containing the bones of the 
: Joseph | demonstrates the strong centering action on objects of various sizes, shapes =™onks’ patron, Saint Benoit, was un 
ography: 3 sini ‘ : , gr ll harmed. A dud landed three feet away; 
ie Jenk. ond weights. The conveyor consists of a nest of split conical rolls individually yi. 1. been left where jt fell. its nose 


driven. buried in the ground. A passer-by might 
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‘ter to this as a miracle gan. Five years later considerable progress 

In the local museum reconstruction drav has been made, but it will require perhaps 
ngs of sections of the Monastery by the 20 years to complete the restoration. 

i in d. Th aia a Those who work on this project, includ 
ae ing monks, stone masons and craftsmen, 
omnis. ma are discovering the romance of modern 

\s soon as hostilities ceased, t rebuild archaeology. 

g ort M ustery at Mon Cassino be Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 
CHEMISTRY 


Alkali in Fine Varnish 


The silicon in the varnish used by Stradivarius came 
from wood ashes. Now the secret of the “‘lost art" is solved, 
and this fine varnish can be duplicated. 





> ALKALI extracted from wood ashe He could account for the presence of the 
part of the rt” of making old Italian ther elements but not for the silicon. And 
rnish us tu go by Stradivariu ntil this was accounted for, rediscover, 
the Amati and ot famous violin makers rf t so-called secret of Stradivarius could 
Joseph M of Cincinna Ohio ot eld valid 
red By study of ethods used by the old 
Following od, Mr. Michelmat Ichemists and apothecaries as recorded in 
n 1 Varnis ings of the years 1550 to 1750, before 
h in app T id chemical composi nd during the period when the old Italian 
n tot 1 It n varnishes varnish was in existence, Mr. Michelman 
Throug p ographic analyses of sam me on a satisfactorv explanation for the 
ples of 1 varnishes, made with the icon in their varnish 
id of Alan Goldblatt of Chicago, M1 Briefly, this is that the alkali they used 
Michelman had previously discovered tl to dissolve resin was extracted from wood 
principal el its in the brown varnisl ashes with water and lime. Silicon com 
These wet iminum, iron, silicon, sodium, pout ds are alwavs present in wood ashes. 
iicium, gnesium, lead and manganese, ind this. Mr. Michelman suspected, was the 
1 the « 1. Aluminum, iron and source of the silicon in the old Italian var 
I ill 12 specimens ol nish 
wn rn nalyzed Details of the duplication of the old 
The “unexpected and constant appeai method of making varnish are reported in 
¢ of silicon was perplexing,” Mr. Michel the journal, Science (Sept. 22) 
n t Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 
ASTRONOMY 
> AN OBSERVER located on the surfa ps can become the warmest spots on the 
f Mars would find deep-blue daylight urface of the planet. The temperature may 
ky, Dr. Don H. Menzel of Harvard rise to 65 or 70 degrees above zero Fahren 
University ited in 1 address to a spec il heit, Dr. Menzel stated 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society He agreed with Dr. G. P. Kuiper of 
} Dub n ind Yerkes Observatory that some simpler forms 
> poral ps of Ma 3 are AA g of vegetation, such as lichens, may be pres 
MOCAS | held ol riro nt on Mars. This form of life would ac 
rysta vindowpane 01 vunt for the dark markings that change 
‘ partment of an ¢ or r color values with the Martian seasons. 
trig knes Ra rea He also agreed with Dr. Kuiper in stating 
miy a ind 7 mM t inimal life of types similar to those 
1g Ma r, the ps me) observed on the earth would be unlikely. 
wrat ) y Stated 
* lik ch ae a oe — lo account for the difference in the size 
f , noisture occu . of Mars w rf otographs are taken by 
tmosp por, Mars has a very sizable vue and bv red light, an effect first noted 
traction moisture in atmosphe y Dr. Williar H. Wright of Lick Ob 
Even so, tl imidity is extre ow ervatory, Dr. Menzel suggested. a_ thin 
ess than ot nt ne per cent on tl yer of hn i m dioxide (dry ice) snow 
iverage, uid n 60 n tl irfa of the 
Once the polar cap has disappeared, wi lanet 


¢ season o dnigh in, the polar Science News Letter, September 30 
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GENETICS 


Study of Genetics Aids 
Cancer Research 


> THE science of genetics is helping ir 
the search for causes and cures of cancer 
even though heredity is at present a varia 
ble and uncertain factor in human cancer 
Dr. Clarence Cook Little pointed out at th 
Golden Jubilee Celebration of the- scienc 
of genetics in Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Litt! 
is director of the Jackson Memorial Lal 
oratory, Bar Harbor, Me 

“Unbalanced growth 


tendencies intro 


duced from different parental backgrounds 


may be a potent and basic factor in tumo 
formation,” he said. 

In most types of cancer, heredity may b 
involved, but its effects are complex an 
often indirect and unpredictable.” 

“In laboratory animals, however, 
the force of heredity can be controlled, con 
centrated and analyzed, it 1s 
and important 
which are remarkably free 


wher 


a powerfu 
strain 
from cancer o 


element in creating 
} 
those 


generation after generation.’ 

The use of genetics, he added, not onl 
aids cancer research but has developed prin 
ciples applicable in the whole field of ex 
perimental medicine. 


“The hormones which affect the origin 


and progress of cancer growth,” he said, 
“are to a large extent controlled in their 
degree of development of genetic influ 


ences.” 
Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 





On This Week’s Cover 


> ARTIFICIAL suns six inches in diamete 
and comparable in temperature to the sur 
face of the sun in the sky were demon 
strated by Dr. Russel A. Miller, project 
supervisor of the high temperature researc! 
laboratory, in Philadelphia at the new Re 
search Institute of Temple University. 
Rods of aluminum, magnesium, and othe 
metals are burned in small furnaces mad 
of each metal’s own product of combus 
tion. Oxygen under pressure forms the at 
mosphere in which the six-foot metal rods 
Pools of melted metal, thei 
with flames of burning 
metal vapors, are the “suns,” as shown on 
News Letrer 


are burned. 
surfaces covered 
this week’s cover of ScieNcI 
whose brilliance can be used to measure the 
temperatures furnace. Materials 
are studied at the Institute at temperatures 
up to 7,000 degrees to learn how to make 
rocket engines and high-temperature tur 
bines of more resistant materials. 


inside the 


Rotating furnaces are among the device 
used to get the maximum heat from burn 
melted metal in 
against the refractory 
the combustion chamber, allowing it to 
combine faster with the oxygen supply. 

Science News Letter, September 30, 195( 
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ENERAL SCIENCE 


SCIENCE 
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Defense Plan Out-Moded 


The present plan for civilian defense seems de- 
signed for World War II rather than for World War Ill. The 
civilian defense group needs broader powers. 


> “THE NEW federal plan for civil de 
nse seems to me to be more like a plan for 
Vorld War II than for World War III, a 
TNT rather than for 
\-bombs, so far as its administrative as 
ects are James M. Landis, 
vil defense director in the last war, told 
Science Service. 


1 £ | 1 
in Lor bOomMDS 


concerned,” 


The new plan was sent to Congress by 
resident Truman on Sept. 18. 
that the real responsibility and authority in 

il defense lie with state and local gov 
ernments, that the proposed Federal Civil 
Defense Administration shall confine itself 
nostly to advice, research and coordination. 


It declares 


“There should be some ultimate source 


of command direction,” Mr. Landis said, 
ind that source should be the federal gov 
rnment itself. I am afraid that the authors 
of this new plan do not realize how hard it 
to get neighboring states to work to 


gether.” 

Mr. Landis pointed out that not only are 
often political differences 
also in industrial 


imes, the governors and the mayors of the 


between 
many 


there 
states, but states, 
principal cities do not agree. 
“The possibility of A-bomb 
vent on, “makes it much more necessary to 
et up overall command of 
‘sources and manpower. It is the 


attacks,” he 


defense 
extent 


civil 


f devastation which determines the amount 


mobilization of resources necessary to 
neet the attack. 
\-bombing will 


tate action. This new plan is adequate for 


require much inte 
the kind of bombing envisaged in World 
War II instead of World War III.” 
Mr. Landis said he believes the nation is 
going a little slow in its planning for civil 
fense. Even under the philosophy of this 
w plan, the states and cities are not mov 
ig fast enough, he declared. 
“Congress should act during this ses 
sion,” he urged, “to establish an operational 
Civil Defense Administration with broader 


powers than those envisaged in the legisla 
on suggested by President Truman.” 

Mr. Landis added that he does not think 
Congress will act until the next session con- 
enes in January. 

The former dean of the Harvard Law 
School who took over World War II’s civil 
efense effort from the late Mayor Fiorello 
a Guardia said he hopes that the relations 


etween the military and civilian aspects 
f defense against A-bombs will be care 
ully worked out. 

“In World War II,” he recalled, “some 


f the military in this country didn’t want 


to bother with civil defense. Their attitude 
seemed to be that the civilians could take 
care of themselves. 

“Military air defense areas,” he advised, 
“should be carefully coordinated with civil 
defense areas, and the mobility of military 
resources should correspond with the mo- 
bility of civil defense resources.” 

Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 


AERONAUTICS 
Instrument Carrier Drops 
From Seven-Mile Altitude 
CARRYING 


with 


> INSTRUMENT 
models are being dropped 
safety from airplanes at altitudes of from 
35,000 to 40,000 feet, it was revealed at 
Moffet Field, Calif., at the Ames Aeronau 
tical Laboratory of the National Advisory 
Committee for Acronautics. 


aviation 


} 
elative 
reiative 


These instrument carriers are unpowered 
bomb-like 


+] . s } } at 
tneir drops from such heights tney may 


models that fall by gravity. In 


acquire speeds slightly faster than that of 


1950 


215 
sound. The type used, with test wings, 
tails and control surfaces on a streamlined 
body, weigh upwards of 1,000 pounds. 

During the fall, engineers at ground sta- 
tions determine the velocity of the falling 
body with optical and radar tracking units. 
Meanwhile, measurements of such factors 
as drag and lift on the body and the test 
wing, tail or control surface are being re 
corded on instruments inside the body. 

The features that enable this falling carrier 
to hit the earth with little damage to itself 
and none to the instruments are dive brakes 
and a parachute. The dive brakes, strong 
umbrella-like devices, open at a_pre-deter- 
mined point. The parachute is automatically 
released from a storage compartment in the 
tail when the speed of the body has been 
slowed by the brakes to a point where the 
parachute can be safely used. 

The falling body program is one of several 
methods employed by scientists of the 
NACA to obtain more complete informa 
forces at transonic 
speeds near that of sound. The speed of 
sound is approximately 760 miles per hour 
it sea level. The falling body methods are 
in addition to work with wind tunnels. 


tion on aerodynamic 


using wind 
mounted on the 
wing of an airplane that goes into a speed 


In one of the methods not 


tunnels, small models are 


dive during which the forces acting on 
rhe lel are mencured 
the model are measured. A second method 
utilizes mounted on rockets fired 
from the ground. A third utilizes the spe 
cially-built, rocket-powered Bell X-1l ait 
plane and other jet engine planes. 
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models 





RECOVERY ASSURED—A free-falling body, after a drop of nearly seven 

miles, hits the earth. Its descent first checked by automatic dive brakes, shown 

open, and then by the parachute which is shown at the right, the body is 

buried nose first in the sandy soil of the California desert. The model wings 

are undamaged and the instruments and the records made during the fall 
are safe. 








MEDICINE 
Depth of Trance Measured 
In Hypnotized Person 


> AN ELECTRICAL method { I 


g ) ! ypnouzed p 
7. Dr. Leonard J. Ravit 
I LD Scl f M | 
Durl N.( 
| g 1K 
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lepth. So ele 
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id of \ypno 
han dy 
Du g hypno ig econ 
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Medicine, ar 
pe d int journal, Science (Sept 
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INVENTION 
Added Twinkles, Tinkles 
For Your Christmas Tree 
> YOUR | : ( ist 
nd 1 j Yul 
JUIpp 
| , p ) ’ | | 
R. S t A \ 
1K l P iy 
iV }? 
f ! it I 
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produ intriguing thing n 
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MEDICINE 
Brighter Way to See 
. ’ 
Patient’s Stomach 
> DOCTORS wrtiv be able to 
in imag ol | x on nsid p 
nt’s toma i hundred — tin 
righter than tn current Huoroscopic 
image I , employing elec 
tronic methods and fluorescent cryst 
| lop University of C 
pirvsic 
l vill | ctor 
) rethy x hat 1 ) necer 
thie lisea ut fea r dang 
! ) , ) Ap 
\ \ uch 
t pa cn l | Mi l l pictu ( 
ma rn WI { 
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1e university’s Institute of Radiobiology 
nd Biophysics, is reported in the univer 
sity’s ResearcH Reports. 
Mr. Moon points a television type elec 
y of tantalum foil. Some 


on un at a tal 


get 
electrons, transformed into X-rays, 


X raved. 


After they pass through the object they hit 


on the object to be 


focused 


1 


fluorescent crystal that changes the X-rays 

» ultraviolet ravs. Their signal strength is 

iltiplied many thousand fold and trans 
d to a television-lik« wing screen. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


M. |. T. Head Urges 
Total Draft if Total War 


> ALI n of draft age should be drafted, 
rgency becomes worse. This is 
pinion of President James R. Killian, 
f Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
gy. Once they are drafted, Dr. Killian 
\ ould b ! gned to civilian as 
vy duties 
YD ig t yanquet of th American 
S Mechanical Engin M.I1.7 
P urged vA h regardless 
gen 1 number 
y ’ shou quired to ¢ 
tion in essential held 
L me Ip aratt, said 
Dr. Ki 1, p eco lot on 
f w 1 can 
int 
icator urg nt presen 
g the educational programs should 
lisrupted prematurely. Pointing out 
t tl nation may be faced with either 
1 international explosion or a series o 
Korean rgencies, Dr. Killian warned 
, i prematurely disrupted or 
vuslv curt d our higher education, we 
1 the end nd up with a disastrous 
yrtag trained manpower which would 
ken us for either contingency 
You can’t fig] nodern war or main 
Wdern peace without highly trained 
inpower,” | went on You can’t dé 
pou rirst { scientists o ene 
Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 
AGRICULTURE 


U. S. Cotton Takes 
Beating from Insects 


> U. S. COTTON is taking the heavi 

ting in many vears from insects, the 
\griculture Department reported 
| mnths INnsec pest survey showed 
tton leafworms, bollworms 
bollworms were on rampage 
| () iho " ent ol 
" n regulated secuon ol south 
rn Tex pink bollworm has developed 
» serious proportions, the report said. In 
1e county, losses in the feld are running 
igh s 50 
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DENTISTRY " ( 
Caries in Offspring Result | 
Of Disease in Pregnancy? | 





> THI possibility that a baby may be bor: 
with a harelip or cleft palate or with un 
usual susceptibility to tooth decay as a re 
sult of his mother having an_ infectiou 


disease during pregnancy will be investi 
rated by Dr. Sey - J. Kreshover of tl 
gated Dy r. Seymour }j. reshover of th 
Medical College of Virginia at Richmond 


under a dental research grant of $8,321 | 
from the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Gum inflammations and diseases, whic] 
are the chief cause of tooth loss in grown [ 
ups, will be attacked in research aided by ' 
two other grants just announced. A method 
of measuring the prevalence of one majo 
gum disease, gingivitis, and a study of the 
relation ot alcoholism, diabetes and othe: 
chronic diseases to gum inflammation will 
be carried on by Dr. Isaac Schour of the 
University of Illinois und two grants 
otalling $19,720. 

The largest single grant, $18,478, w 

varded Dr. J. R. Blavnev of the Uni ‘ 

sitv of Chicago to ak 15-year study 

Huoridation as a ns of fighting 


grants made on 


National Advisory 
$187.076. 


Ssea4§rc 


_ 
mh ant @ 


om ndation of the 
Dental R Council total 
Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 
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ENGINEERING 
Two Gallons Gas Equal 
To Three of 25 Years Ago 


> TWO gallons of today’s antiknock gaso : 
line a vorth as much in power as thre 5: 
gallons vf the gasoline of 25 years ago 
which cost about the same per gallon dis 
regarding taxes. 
This claim was made in Detroit and tl 
icked up by road tests conducted by th« 


Ethyl Corporation, using various automo 
1 


biles, including a 1921 touring car, two C 
1950 models with experimental engines u 
with low and high compression ratios and 
couple of standard production 1949 G 
models. , 
The 1921 model using fuel of 1925 vint 
ge made 14.95 miles per gallon, the mod \ 
ern car with 4.5 to | compression ratio gave b 
16.08 miles per gallon on the same 1925 
antiknock fuel, while the modern car with g 
8 to | compression ratio engine on 1950 W 
premium gasoline gave 5.7 miles pel p 
gallon } 
\ test with the two current models with ( 


standard 7.5 to 1 ratio showed that today’s 


gasolines and engines provide improved ac Pp 
celeration and hill climbing ability. p 
Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 l¢ 
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CHEMISTRY 


Powdered Starch in Candy 
Factories ls Dangerous 


> NEVER mind TNT factories. U.S. candy 
nakers are in a pretty dangerous business 
themselves, explosion experts of the USS. 
Bureau of Mines reported in Washington. 
They handle a ticklish raw material: pow 
dered starch. When enough dust from the 
tarch meets a source of ignition, said the 
Bureau’s explosive researchers, there is apt 
to be a solid, resounding blast. “Explosion 
pressure relief vents should be provided in 
plants to reduce structural damage,” the 
eport says meaningfully. 

Experiments in Pittsburgh laboratories of 
the Bureau of Mines are laying the ground 
work for a safety code aimed at preventing 
lust explosions in the confectionery indus 
try. One such severe starch-dust explosion 
ccurred two years ago in a large candy 
safety code will be prepared 


National Fire Pri 


factory. The 
under auspices of the 
tive Association. 
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NAVIGATION 
Traffic Theories Can Keep 
Store Sale Crowds Moving 


> THE PROBLEM of how to keep crowds 
noving to and from a bargain counter on 

big sale day can be solved by using th« 
same theories that apply to airport or rai 
oad trafic control. 

Proper navigation is a vital problem in 
war or peace, Dr. Paul Rosenberg, presi 
dent of the Institute of Navigation, told 
the three-day joint meeting on Navigation 
ind Electronics in New York. 

“From pedestrian to canal barge, and 
from submarine to rocket,” there are cet 
tain navigational problems common to all, 
Dr. Rosenberg stated. He urged that thes: 
common factors be integrated into a singie, 
unified science. Heretofore, he said, scien 
tists have been tied up with the intricacies 
of highly specialized felds, such as radar 
wr loran. 

“For example,” Dr. Rosenberg stated, 
vacation tourist puzzling over an automo 
bile read map in New England may present 
professional navi 
loses its humor 


navigational 


iN amusing picture to 
gator, but the situation 
when the selfsame type of 
problem is encountered by a lost army 


patrol trying to find its way back to the 


U.N. lines in Korea.” 
Another example he cited was t 
portance of upper atmosphere and _ inter 


navigation in the development 


he im 


planetary 
today and tomorrow of long range rockets 
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and guided missiles. 

Devices to guide blind persons now be 
ing tested use navigational methods and 
principles common to radar and sonar, Dr. 
Rosenberg stated. 

Electronic navigation is “vital to all 
phases of military activity at sea, on land, 
and in the air,” he concluded. 

The meeting is sponsored by the Insti 
tute of Navigation, and two government 
industry Radio Technical Commissions fot 
the Marine Services and Aeronautics. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 195) 


ENGINEERING 
Sawdust Houses Stand 
Against Big Bad Wolf 


> AND the big bad wolf said, “I'll huff 
and I'll puff and I'll blow your house in.” 
But the lazy little pig—not the industrious 
pig who had built his house of brick 
laughed and said: “Ha, ha, ha, I’ve built 
my house of sawdust, and you can’t blow 
my house in.” 

Well, the big bad wolf thought this was 
exceedingly silly so he huffed and _ he 
puffed—but, try as he would, he could not 
blow in the lazy little pig’s sawdust house. 
} 


1 


You see, kiddies, the lazy little pig ha 


built his house of high quality synthetic 
lumber made of pressed sawdust and wood 
shavings bonded with synthetic resin. Rol 
ert A. Caughey, research director of Souhe 
gan Mills, Wilton, N.H., told the Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers mee 
ing in Worcester, Mass., that this kind of 
lumber could be made of woods now con 
sidered either decidedly inferior or com 
pletely unusable. And, he said, it would 
cost much less. He declared that these syn 
thetic boards often would do a better }OU 
than the real stuff now in use. 

Science News Letter, September 20, 195) 


INVENTION 
Salt Removed from 
Ocean Water 


> A CHEMICAL sleight of hand trick fo 
removing salt and minerals from sea wate 
was awarded patent 2,522,856. The inven 
tor, Arthur M. Buswell of Urbana, IIl., has 
assigned all rights to the government, as 
represented by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The new drinkable 
water from the ocean. Most likely users: 


process produces 
castaways on lifeboats or life rafts. 

When a fresh water cask becomes empty 
it may be filled from the sea. About three 
quarters of a pound of powdered silver 
fluosilicate is added per gallon of saltwate: 
to remove the salt. When the solids have 
settled, the water is poured off into another 
cask, and about half an ounce of ordinary 
lime is added. After this settles, taking with 
it magnesium and the fluosilicates, the Water 
is ready for drinking. 
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ZOOLOGY-CHEMISTRY 
No More Sugar for 
This Little Worm 


> WESTERN sugar beet growers, who re 
gard a tiny worm as one of their biggest 
pests, now have a new soil fumigant which 
may help them take a sizable amount of 
growing sugar back from this parasite. 

The fumigant is a mixture of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons forced into the 
through nozzles, where the liquid vapor 
izes and kills most of the roundworms, o1 
nematodes, in the vicinity. Northern Utah 
farmers who tried it last summer more than 
tripled their beet yield per acre, compared 
to unfumigated land. 

The roundworms, an official of the Beet 
Sugar Development Foundation in Fort 
Collins, Colo. said, sometimes completely 
strip a badly-infested field of its crop. They 
are seemingly immune to ordinary insecti 
cides, including DDT. 

‘he new treatment is not permanent. It 


ground 


lasts only one year. It is so toxic, mort 
over, that it must be used at least two weeks 
before planting, or the fumigant will kill 


1] 


the sugar beets as well as the worms 
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AERONAUTICS 
Join the Air Force 
To Sleep in Hammock 


o FROM the days ot wooden Irigates to 
the six-engined might of the B-36, military 
Air For¢ 


now is putting hammocks into its biggest 


life has turned full circle. The 


bombers. 

At Wright-Patterson Field in Dayton, the 
\ir Materiel Command showed off an ad 
justable sleeping hammock made of nylon 
netting. A pair of tl 
to be installed in the forward flight com 


1¢ swinging bunks ar« 


partment of each B-36 for use by standby 

crew members during rest periods. 
Not that the B-36 doesn’t have reg 

permanent 


lial 


bunks. The giant plane has 
sleeping facilities in a compartment neat 
the tail. But it is a long crawl, inching on 
hands and knees through a tunnel cat-walk, 
for pilots, radio operators and flight engi 
neers to reach the bedrooms to the rear. 
The new hammocks are designed for 
catnaps up front, between hitches of flying 
during non-stop flights which last several! 
days. They are a far cry from hammocks 
used in the day of iron men and wooden 
ships. These have adjustable support straps 
flexible netting to the 
body beneath the head, neck and knees. 
by both Air Force and Navy per- 


which mold the 


Tested 
sonnel, the new swinging beds got top 
comfort rating 

Apparently the Air Materiel Command 
expects airmen to be hefty—or else it is 
merely preparing for the heftiest. The new 
hammocks are strong enough to hold 600 
pounds. 
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and of deadly dosage of radiation. Most of 
the people in this area will be killed, but 


7 
If Atom Bomb Hits a few will survive. Authorities estimate 
eS Doe) Bue that about 5% of people in this first zone 
will survive and not even suffer damage 


Getting victims to safety is the first rule in case of from radiation. The figures are based on 


° ° ° she oe ‘perience. Survival of se 
atomic attack. The time-honored first aid rules of yesterday {* ee aie we bag _ 


happened to be in places where they were 


have been modified. 
; sheltered both from blast and radiation. 


SAFETY 


injuries the patient had 


By JANE STAFFORD You learned in the Red Cross frst ai Modified Aid in Second Circle 


For the next mile out in all directions 





se the Sree of a coriee af articles on nd to care for the most serious ones first 
first fon ”n salt You will be doing the same thing in case there will be heavy blast damage and this 
‘ of n atom bomb attack. but on a much is also the “dangerous dose” area of radia 
> FOR def =e agua on tom ir, the ger scale and with one important new tion. Here is where you will apply you: 
tion need 0,000,000 Tay persons train a feature added modified first aid. This is the hazard area 
first aid. And | 0,000,000 will need where there may be fire, falling walls and 
uo training new things to do to Geography in First Aid flying debris that could kill you and your 
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ind send him on his way while you 
go on to care for the next victim, and the 
vext, and the next. 

You may notice the symptoms of on- 
oming shock as you have been trained to 
do, but whether you have the patient lie 
lown and try to keep him warm, to prevent 
shock, or whether you send him on to a 
safer area or to his home will depend on 
the situation with regard to the likelihood 
f further damage and injury. 

You do not need to worry or even think 
bout the radiation effects. Up to the pres- 
ent, there is nothing in the way of first 
aid treatment that will overcome the effects 
of a heavy dose of radiation. All the things 
that can be done, including the new meth 
ods now being tested in laboratories, foi 
helping toward the possible recovery of 
patients who got heavy doses of radiation, 
will have to be done by doctors and nurses. 
Your role as a first aider will be to keep the 
surviving victims from bleeding to death 
yw getting further fatal injuries before the 
doctors and nurses have a chance to try to 
treat the radiation effects. 


Running Away Useless 


Remember this about the radiation from 
an atom bomb: It is all over in a minute 
or so. About 99% of the radiation pro 
duced comes out in the first fraction of a 
second after the bomb goes off. By the time 
you have picked yourself up, realized what 
has happened and pulled yourself together 
and begun to think about using your first 
aid training to help those around you, the 
worst is over. You will gain nothing by 
running away. You can safely stay and 
help those who need help. 

Next in the geography of atom bomb 
first aid are the areas between two and 
four miles out from the center where the 
bomb was dropped. Here the damage will 
be moderate to slight. Most buildings will 
be standing, there will not be much fire 
danger, but there may be many casualties. 


Place for Top First-Aid 


About 20% or 25% of the people in these 
two outer areas of a mile each will be 
killed. Many others will have severe in 
juries. There may be bad leg cuts that are 
bleeding profusely. Quick, proper treatment 
can save many lives here. And this is the 
wea where topnotch first aid can and 
should be given. 

You will have time to do it because there 
will not be so many injured in your imme 
diate vicinity, and you will have splints 
and other equipment to use. But even 
though you may see only two or three 
x five badly injured persons, the total 
number will be large because the area is 
circular. So the total number of trained first 
aiders must be large if people in this area 
are to be saved. 

You will not, of course, stop to consult 
a map to see which area you are in after 
in atom bomb burst. Nor will you be able 
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to tell the exact point where the bomb fell. 
But if most of the buildings are down and 
you see fire, you are near the central area. 
If only a few buildings are down, and 
those mostly the small brick structures, 
you are probably out in the moderate to 
light damage areas. The one-, two, three-, 
and four-mile circles may each be larger, 
depending on the power of the atom bomb 

dropped. 
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BOTANY 
Explorers to Visit South 
American “Lost World” 


> AN EXPEDITION to the “lost world” 
of South America, one of the world’s least 
explored areas, is being organized by the 
New York Botanical Garden and its Vene 
zuelan associates to study some of science’s 
most interesting plants. 

Penetrating into the most remote part of 
Venezuela where high sandstone moun 
tains create an isolated region, three Amer 
can botanists and their Venezuelan col- 
leagues will be gone about half a year. Or 
ganized by Dr. William J. Robbins, direc 
tor of the New York Botanical Garden, the 
expedition party will consist of Bassett 
Maguire, curator, John Wurdack and Rich 
ard Cowan, botanical assistants. 

Explorations will be concentrated in the 
Orinoco headwaters and they will visit pat 
ticularly Haumacari and Yacapana, two of 
the sandstone plateaus. Neither has been 
explored botanically and, as far as is known, 
the first has never been scaled. 

Instead of taking dollars to pay the In 
dians of the region for their aid, trade 
goods of use to them are being carried by 
the scientists. Among the articles desired 
by the Indians are quantities of lipstick, 
which they use to decorate their faces and 
bodies. 

The Venezuelan mountains were the set- 
ting of Doyle’s fanciful story of the Lost 
W orLp. 

The New York Botanical Garden already 
has a major botanical collection of the 


region. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 


by Frank Gaynor 


A comprehensive collection of brief ex- 
planations and definitions of concepts 
and terms in the field of Nuclear Physics, 
Atomic Energy, the H-Bomb. 
“A must for every physicist as well as 
every intelligent layman interested in 
atomic science.’’—Dr. Sydney N. Baruch, 
Consulting Engineer, Special Weapons 
Division, U. 8S. Air Forces; Inventor 
of the anti-submarine depth bomb. 
Illustrated $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40 St., Desk 35, N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Electric Ovens Provide 
Hot Food for Combat Crews 


> IMPROVED electric ovens for giant 
bombers and troop carriers on long flights 
have been developed in Dayton, Ohio, at 
the Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. They 
will provide the means of supplying hot 
food to the largest crews even during a 
round-the-world non-stop trip. 

The heaters are of different designs and 
different sizes. Bombers such as the B-29 
and B-50 will be equipped with two ovens 
designated as the B-3, which can heat eight 
cans of a special complete ration in 11 
minutes, 

It is an oven with two shelves, and is 
heated with 400-watt and 120-watt units. 
Heat is regulated by thermostatic controls 
to prevent temperatures higher than that 
of boiling water, thus keeping the cans 
from exploding. 

For troop-carrying planes, larger heaters 
are available. Some will heat 48 cans of 
rations in 35 minutes. Another oven is de 
signed particularly for frozen foods. It can 
heat six frozen meals in 35 minutes, and 
has removable shelves so it can be used 
for canned rations. 

Along with the development of these 
ovens, new types of canned rations have 
been developed. These tasty pre-cooked 
canned meals, known as IF-2 rations, con 
tain such foods as boned chicken, beef and 
pork loaf, ground meat and spaghetti. 
They contain also fruit, crackers, cookies 
and candy for dessert. The frozen dinners 
contain meat, potatoes and a green vege 
table, all wrapped in expendable aluminum 
trays. 
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Cargille 
MICRO BEAKERS 


For direct weighing of 
small quantities (capacity 
1 ml) of oils and fats for lodine Num- 
ber Determinations (drop the glass 
beaker and sample into the solution). 





For semi-micro procedures 
15 for $1.00 DEPT. S Gross $7.50 


KEEP YOUR “KEY"’ SAMPLES 
FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


R.P.C. Sample Storage 
Set stores 100 sam- 
ples in 34%,” shelf 
space; glass vials, 
4_"x VY". Set com- 
plete with cork clo- 
sure $3.25; Screw 
cap $5.00. 

Model A Thousands In Use! 


Write for leaflet SNL-SS listing other sizes. 


R. P. CARGILLE 
118 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 
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Bear Lake, Canada; and on the Colorado 
iu in Colorado and Utah. Gold pro 
on in South Africa, oil shale in Sweden 

1d marine phosphate deposits in th 


nited States offer potential © by-product 


nium production 


Of the great variety of uranium occur 
s, pitchblende ores have been by far 
most productive. Uraninite, another 


] 


primary mineral, has considerable economx 


portan Certain secondary minerals 
ha » contributed to uranium produc 
on 
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INVENTION 


Steam-Heated Chair 
For Winter Comfort 


> STEAM-HEATED chairs, to g 


O persons in a theater o ium, 
lso used f oling in sumn er by 
irculating cold w through pipe 
that carry steam o water in the winter 
This mperature-controlled - s was 
ward patent by t governmen 
itly. 
| port t ) seat 1s pip 
t car stean > wat Oo cold Vater 
I ts, including t yvacks, are mad 
f endless metal straps. Being il, the 
onductors of hea Su he stray 
it ed to the pipes that carry 
um OF ¢ Id ] quid Y pass nyt 
s on to users 
nven s Eric G. Pophal, St. Pauls 
N. ¢ Patent 2,521,0 s awarded to 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Nursing Students 


Ignorant of Sex Matters 
> NURSING students 
" Drs Albert Ellis 
rund 
ird-year 
Hospit 


from study of 
students at 
he New Jersey State 


Greystone 


| questions were raised round 

t discussions held by the director of 
Mental Hygiene Clinic. They were 

( ypped inNonvmMous! n a closed question 
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1950 


The most naive questions were asked by 
these girls regarding sex, revealing their 
lack of sexual education not only at home 


ind in school, but in their nursing training 


Even though the girls were preparing for 
nursing, a career notable for its high per 


centage of unmarried women, they wer: 
with all aspects of 


from dating and falling in lov 


particularly concerned 


marriage, 
to the bringing up of children. 
Drs. 


nons 


Ellis and Fuller compared the ques 
asked by 

asked by American soldiers in sex 
talks reported by Dr. Fred Brown of Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York. 


' : 
The git 


these students to 
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que st 


erned than the 
and extra-marita! 


were more 


con 


soldiers about pre-marital 


intercourse, birth control, petting ind sex 
education. The soldiers were move inter 
ested than were the girls in abstinence, sex 


perversions,” menstruation, pregnancy and 
ibortion. 
by the nurs 


Some of the questions sked 
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think of 
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AERONAUTICS 
Rear-Facing Plane Seats 
For Greater Safety 


adoption 
: 

airplanes was ré 
Wright 
is the develop 
aft-facing 
seat that can withstand forces almost three 
predeces 


> A FORWARD step toward the 
at facing seats in 
Dayton, Ohio, at the 
Air Force Base. It 


of a st light-weight 


vealed in 
P itterson 
ment 


rong, 


times as great as its front-facing 
sors. 

Rear-facing seats in airplanes have long 
been advocated by airplane safety engineers. 
The backs and provide a far 
reater degree of support in case of a crash 
inding than the present straps around the 
front of the Tests made show that 
he human body can withstand very high 
backward-facing 


headrests 
1 
body. 


forces whenssitting in the 


SCALLS. 
Bal = ee se 
Aght weight in these new seats is ol 
tained by the use of aluminum sheet, re 
placing the customary steel tubing. Foam 


Plastic seat 
This 
automobiles, is 
moths, 


rubber is used for padding. 
covers are used over the foam rubber. 
already in 
type, 


use 1n 
resistant to 


plastic, 
a long-wearing 
mildew, fungus and fire. 

The new seats were developed by the 
Aero Medical and Aircraft Laboratories at 
the Air Force Dayton. Beech Air 
Corporation will build the seats. The 
installations will be in 20 C-54s 


Military At 


Base 1n 
crait 

| 
first large 
used to carry soldiers by the 
Transport Service. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Mosquitoes, Young or Old, 
Use Tactics of Modern War 


> BABY mosquitoes crash dive for th 
ttom when startled by shadows or elec 
ical impulses. Adult mosquitoes, out on 

n air raid with blood in their eye, fly at 
lifferent altitudes, according to their type. 

These two bits of information are offered 

scientists on opposite sides ot the world 

seems man has nothing on the mosquito 

n practicing the tricks of modern warfar« 

Studies on the “crash dives” that mo 
quito larvae use as their sole means o 
lefense are reported by an Australian zo 

ogist, Dr. I. M. Thomas of the University 

f Adelaide, in the AusTRALIAN JouRNA! 
1e ScuentiFicC Researcu (Feb.). 

Dr. Thomas found he could startle th 
iby mosquitoes into diving by turning 
ights off and on or by sending a mild 
lectric shock through the experiment tanks 
—but only for a while. After the process 
had been repeated a number of times, the 
arvae apparently said, “Nuts, there isn’ 
iny wolf!” At any rate, they stopped diving 

In the savanna country of eastern Colom 
bia, Dr. Julian de Zulueta reports in th 
British journal, Nature (July 29), mos 
quitoes of different species fly at different 
heights above the grass-tops while search 
ing for animal blood. 

The jungle mosquitoes do not like to 
cross areas cleared of grass, however, it 
was found by the researcher of Colombia’; 
Ministry of Hygiene. Donkeys staked ou 
n a clearing attracted far fewer mosquitoes 
than if tethered out in the savanna. 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Organization to Work for 
People’s Peace of Mind 


> GREATER peace ol mind for people 
throughout this nation and the world is the 
ope of a new organization formed in 
New York. 

The organization is the National Asso 
ciation for Mental Health, Inc. It aims to 
promote the welfare of mankind” by work 
ing for more adequate care and treatment 
of the mentally ill and mentally retarded, 
improvement and expansion of training 
programs for psychiatric and allied pro- 
fessions, stimulation of research and dis 
semination of information to the public 
ibout mental health and ways to preserve 
it. 

The new association was formed by a 
merger of three voluntary organizations in 
the mental health field: the National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene founded in 
1909 by Clifford Beers, author of A Minp 
Tuat Founp Itsetr; the National Mental 
Health Foundation; and the Psychiatric 
Foundation. 
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Staff members of the three organizations 
will comprise the staff of the new associa- 
tion. President is Oren Root of New York, 
and medical director is Dr. George S. Stev 
enson, for many years medical director of 
the National Committee for Mental Hy 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 
Anchovies off West Coast 
Are Sardine Supplement 


> ANCHOVIES off the Pacific Coast ma‘ 
supplement the commercial sardine catch 
A “census” of these silvery, greenish backed 
fish has been completed in La Jolla, Calit., 
as a first step toward that possibility. 

The survey was made by Dr. J. L. M« 
Hugh, assistant marine biologist of — the 
University of California’s Scripps Institu 
tion of Oceanography. 

He found that at least three types of 
anchovies inhabit the open ocean waters of 
the Pacific Coast and at least two types 
make their homes in the sheltered bays. 

One type of ocean-going anchovy is found 
from British Columbia to Monterey, Calif., 
a second type from Monterey to Cedros 
Island in Lower California; and a_ third 
type from Cedros Island to the southern 
tip of Lower California. 
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PHYSICS 
Shimmer Affects Spotting 
Dark Objects on Horizon 


> THE VISIBILITY of a dark object seen 
against the horizon is affected not only 
by the scattering of light by the atmos 
phere, but by “shimmer” or “optical haze.” 

A method of measuring this “shimmer,” 
so important to military operations, 1s re 
ported in the JouRNAL oF THE OpTicaL So 
ciety oF America (Aug.) by Drs. Howard 
S. Coleman and Harold E. Rosenberger of 
the University of Texas in Austin, Tex. 

Shimmer is due to small scale convec 
tion currents that cause small air masses 
of different optical density to cross the 
line of sight. Momentarily, the light from 
the background is directed along the line 
of sight and the light from the object 
under observation is directed elsewhere. 
The net result of this is a lessening of 
apparent contrast when a dark object is 
viewed against a bright background such 
as the sky or the horizon. In the case of a 
bright object viewed against a dark ground, 
there is no change in contrast. 

The size of the object has a lot to do 
with the effect of optical haze on visibility. 
The nearer the size of the image of the 
object approaches the size of the entrance 
pupil to the photosensitive receptor used 
to “see” it, the more shimmer will diminish 
contrast. 
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IMPORTANT: Even if you've never had 
formal scientific schooling, you can 
achieve a grasp of 


EINSTEIN 


AND MODERN SCIENCE 


that is possessed by few persons not 
engaged in advanced physics! 


At last you can obtain a thorough, profes- 
Sional understanding of Relativity Theory, 
Expanding Space, Non-Euclidean Geometry, 

The Scientific Method, and the revolutionary 
ideas of modern physical theory. When you 
have finished reading our just-published second 
revised edition of A. d’Abro’s EVOLUTION OF 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM NEWTON TO 
EINSTEIN, you'll know more about these 
concepts than almost anybody outside the 
fleld of advanced physics or mathematics 
and we'll prove this statement, or your money 
will be promptly refunded! 

No unexplained mathematics beyond that 
taught in high school is used. All technical 
terms are clearly defined and demonstrated 
Yet this book is in no way comparable to 
ordinary superficial and over-simplified works 
designed for the use of the layman. As R. L. 
Bent of Rochester, N. Y., wrote in an un- 
solicited letter: ‘It is one of the few books 
on relativity which adopt non-mathematical 
methods of explenation, and yet retain ac- 
curacy and precision of statement.’’ 


An Intellectual Adventure 


Reading this 48l-page book is a profound in- 
tellectual adventure—one that you'll profit by 
so long as you retain an interest in science 
You will learn how Newton's discovery that 
mathematics could be used as a tool of sci- 
entific investigation multiplied our power of 
thought in much the same way that Archi- 
medes’ lever multiplied physical power: how 
Riemann showed that three-dimensional ‘‘com- 
mon sense’’ space was not necessarily the only 
one possible: how Maxwell formulated a the- 
ory of electro-magnetism that resulted in a 
host of electrical inventions that we use to- 
day; hew Einstein's special and general the- 
ories of relativity were founded logically on 
nineteenth-century scientific thought. You will 
learn about the important and interesting the- 
ories and experimental work of Mach, Weyl. 
Eddington, Poincaire, Gauss, Heisenberg, et 
al. You’ll find out about continuums, gravity. 
tensors laws of motion irreversibility of 
time, the discovery of space-time and hun- 
dreds of other fascinating related subjects 
Typical comments: ‘‘The clearest account 
of special and general relativity I have ever 
read '’—Professor Edward Kasner, Columbia 
University. ‘“‘A model of semi-popular expo- 
sition.’’—New Republic 


SEND NO MONEY 


You need send no money now. When the 
postman delivers your book, pay him just 
$3.95. plus CO.D. charges. If you are not 
convinced of the value of this great work, re- 
turn it in ten days for a full $3.95 refund 
But you'll have to act quickly! Our edition 
is limited to 1500 copies. Detach and mail 
the coupon below TODAY! 


FREE! 15 portraits of leading scientists 
in revised edition if you act now! 


Dover Publications, Inc, SNL 13 
1780 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me my free-examination copy of 
EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 
FROM NEWTON TO EINSTEIN. I will pay 
postman $3.95, plus C.O.D. charges. I may 
return my covy for full $3.95 refund in 10 
days if it fails to meet with my approval 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Check here if full payment accompanies 
order. In this case, transportation is free. 
Ten-day money-back guarantee 
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Raccoon 
> \ CHUBBY dit Ww l 
id dexterity of 1 second-story man no 
mger furn c coliege sophomores wit 
t! touchston or campus success, but the 
1 is the r why many youngsters 
1k Dadd is awfully fat while still 
f Class of °28. In_ those 
; ‘ ry an athlete who was 
n . the gridiron and a 
| ! n bodily outlin ff i 
So uch rt flects of the coonskin 


Raccoons are relatively primitive animal 


} OlOgY nily tree although they 
nore than live up to the black burglar’s 
isk Nature gave them. Like the hands 
~ monkeys and men, the raccoon’s paws 
" unspecializ d: they can be used for a 
ty of purposes, and usually are. They 
1 unl 1 chicken coop gates, husk sweet 
corn, break open a mussel shell or solve 
! ) il marauder prool lid of a garbag« 
in. In os, raccoons have nearly the 
pulling power of the monkey house. They 
handle things incessantly, and in addition 
splash around fondly in the monkey's ban 
ind hort | wat 


It is not true, however, that raccoons 


everything before eating 


in nctuuvely wash 
it. If a iwh covered with mud, back 
into the stream with it for a quick rinse 
If an earthworm looks dry and wrinkled, 
let it soak for a tim The raccoon washes 
for a reason: despite his fabulous appetite, 
he cannot ) uccused ot drooling OVCI his 
food, for his mouth is poorly equipped with 
saliva glands. He uses water to help hin 
often dry, harsh items on his menu. Gi 
1 ur full of red-ripe cherries, or a 

fine fat frog, and there will be no tin 
in need! ubbing 

Wit hworms, birds, fruit, milk 
wn, frogs, fish, insects, turtle eggs, shell 
I nad cia on his diet the coon s 
10 lank and st ngy specimen He spends 
nost of his waking hours gorging himself, 
sleeps off the lethargy of an_ over-stuffed 
stomac! hen begins another feast. The 
result is a well-rounded contour whic! 
nakes raccoon a choice item at sportsmen’s 


1 
iong 
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winter weeks without so much as an acorn 
stored in his hollow tree. 

When treed by dogs or backed into a 
ght spot with his family, however, the 
roly-poly raccoon is a fierce and reckless 
hghter. Any hound that lives to an old 


} 


coon-hunting will be 


slashing 


er a life of 


r¢ il 


Age 


covered with scars from paws he 
could not dodge 


W ary old 


to befuddle doys 


to many 


ur icks 
} 


hard on their heels. In 


raccoons resort 


a coon will lead 


dog's 


stances are reported where 


dog into a stream, jump on the 


head from the bank, and thereupon ruth 
ssly drown the pursuer. 
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ENGINEERING 
Reflecting Aluminum 
Cools and Heats House 
> BY LIVING within rooms that are cov 

d, ceiling, walls and floor, with heat 
electing aluminum foil, Dr. and Mrs. 


\. Mills are able to keep cool in 
without con 


( irence 


summer and warm in winter 


entional heating or air-conditioning, in 
sulation or weatherstripping. 


} 


In the experimental residence named Re 
Point 


Cincinnati, the 


fection now open for 
University of ( 
has applied reflective 


that no 


inspection in 
sincinnath 
authority on climate 
idiant conditioning so thoroughly 
cool ot change the 
admit 


attempt is made to heal, 


noisture content of the outside ait 


ted summer or winter 


Around the top of the walls is an alumi 


num trough containing cooling coils for 
' } 
summer use and electric heating elements 


for winter. Figured aluminum foil on walls 
and ceiling, and similar foil atop the con 
foam rubber 
heat in winter 


crete floor slab covered with 
ind nvlon carpet reflect the 


bodies of people in the room. The 


ants are comfortable regardless of the 


Lo the 
occuy 
In summer the 


room’s temperature process 


is reversed. 

Ihe system is turned off and on like 
lighting by a wall switch, and it is used 
only when a room is occupied. Unheated 
air from the outside is filtered electrostati 
cally to remove dirt and dust. Sufficient in 


door pressure is created to give an outward 
cracks and 


dust might enter. 


draft through all openings 
through which 

Operating costs can be reduced by the 
system, Dr. Mills reports. With a 96-degree 
exteriot the reported cost of cooling 


two kilo 


operating umes 


ical, 


persons in all seven rooms was 


watts an hour for actual 
or roughly 25 cents per ten-hour operating 


system can be applied to old build 


ings as well as new construction, it 1s 


The principles are also being in 
vestigated for use in hotels, high-speed jet 
ropelled airplanes, army tanks, ships, tem 


t) 
i 
porary housing in polar id and tropical 
por. ik s gil polar CoK anc pical 


; 
it, farms and even in clothing. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Young Forests Given 
Help by Weed-Killers 


> WEED-KILLING chemicals used wide 
ly on farms and gardens are being tested 
as a possible aid in making young forests 
grow. 

When a forest burns, replacing it is more 
than a matter of simply planting seedlings 
Underbrush, and trees with 
little value but prodigious powers of sur- 


weeds scrub 


the desired trees, 
moisture 


vival move in and choke 
robbing them of sunlight and 
from the soil. 

Working on the notion that seedlings 
might take firmer foothold on land wiped 
clean by chemical poisons, scientists at a 
U. S. Forest Service experiment station at 
Upper Darby, Pa., began decimating test 
plots in the Allegheny National Forest with 
weed-killers. 

The chemical ammonium sulfamate, bet 
ter known to home gardeners under the 
trade-name Ammate, effective. 
Sprayed on at the rate of 435 gallons per 
acre, it killed all vegetation on the treated 
plots. Two years later, the plots were still 
fairly open. Test trees planted after the 
first year in the poisoned soil apparently 
were not affected, however. They were free 


proved 


to grow straight and tall. 
There is one small hitch to the new tech 
nique for preparing planting sites, the scien- 
tists admitted. At present, the most success- 
ful ammate treatment cost about 
$50 an acre. In a burned-over area of 
thousands of acres, the bill for helping a 
new forest along apparently would give 
pause even to the U.S. government. 
Science News Letter, September 30, 
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AERONAUTICS 


Doubling Navigator’s Work 
With More Space, Equipment 


> IF airplane navigators on flights in the 
middle latitudes were given proper equip 
ment and workplaces, they could do not 
only their own work but that of an addi 
tional crew member. Psychologist Julien M. 
Christensen, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, reported his conclusion, based on a 
12 navigators during some 120 
hours of flight, to the meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in State 


study ol 


College, Pa. 

The navigational crew 
could be reduced from two or three men 
to one. The arctic navigator spends 34% 
of his time on paper work, Mr. 
Christensen found. Less than half his time 
is spent on instruments. The navigator in 
the middle latitudes spends an even greater 
proportion of his time (46%) on paper 
work. 

Techniques such as log work and celestial 
solutions must be made more efficient if 
they are to work in modern high speed 
aircraft, Mr. Christensen concluded. 

Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 
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the significance of the variety. Well illustrated 
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illus., $6.0¢ Also included is an annotated 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ‘THERMODYNAMICS, THI 
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Wesley, 348 p., illus., $6.00. A text for ad 
vanced undergraduate students of electrical 


engineering. 
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helds of 
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in the nuclear physics and atomic 


energy. 
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50 boxed ores at $4.00 to museum collections 
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e New Machines and Gadgets 
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For addresses where you can gét more information on the new things duastied hefe, send a oon cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., Washington 
6 C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 538. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year's subscription 





DETACHABLE UPPERS in various opened mail to see that no coins have es 
d with a sing! caped the envelope openers. A coin-bearing 
patented envelope passing an electrostatic field in the 
xten | machine 1S kicked aside. 
Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 


% HYDRAULIC ARCH SUPPORT, to 


is an insole of two 


front. 

Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 ee be worn in the shoe, 

pieces of thin leather between which is a 

Hat elastic bag containing a low-viscosity 

fluid. With each step, the pressure of the 

heel forces forward the fluid in the bag, 

making it take the shape of the arch and 
Support it. 

Science News Letter, September 30, 195) 


STAMP COLLECTOR'S AID with an 


Science News Letter, September 30, 1959 
' 
attached magnifying glass can be used to 





{TOR n measure sizes, count perforations and check 
watermarks. It is a compact plastic instru 
ment with measuring scales under the lens, 
and a rotatable cylinder with different 
tamp perforation scales. 

on one side with a | Science News Letter, September 30, 1950 

exposed in a recess ga CHILD'S DRESS has built-in panties 

Science News Letter, September 30, 1952 l¢ string is cul lined with a moisture-resistant plastic film. 

Science News Letter, September 50, 1950 [rt is designed with snap fasteners down 

 TWINE HOLDER, shown the pi the front of the dress and along the sides 
| e COIN DETECTOR, tor use in oftices of the panties so that it opens flat for 


pune ere | d in tw F 
ire, 1 phere moided 1n 6} 


iving many letters containing nickels simple dressing and undressing. 


1d dimes, is a machine which screens Science News Letter, September 30, 195) 
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